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EVANGELICAL MYSTICISM. 
The Christian World (an English paper), 
in an article with this title, describes a series 
of meetings, extending over eight or ten con- 
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secutive days, which have lately been held at 
Oxford, under the direction of R. P. and H. 
W. Smith, of Philadelphia. 

Our object in noticing the article is not to 
condemn the mode of arousing the religious 
feelings which were resorted to on these occa- 
sions, nor even to call in question that perma- 
nent good may result therefrom to individuals ; 
but a portion of the article contains so much 
wholesome practical truth, that at this time 
when, we fear, there is a tendency to substi- 
tute ritual for every-day righteousness, it 


seemed peculiarly appropriate.—Ebs. 
* * * * * * * 


“The object of these meetings is stated to be the 
promotion of Scriptural holiness. With such an 
object we hope we have a genuine and hearty sym- 
pathy; and we share the general belief of Christians 
that meetings for worship, exhortation, conversatioa, 
and the study of Scripture, may greatly helpto secure 
the end proposed. We have, however, a very strong 
conviction that such meetings, unwisely planned, may 
do untold mischief; they may stand in the way of 
that wholesome, every-day, practical consecration 
to God which is the most pressing need of the 
Church in this and every other age; they may sub- 
stitute for such consecration a mystic rapture which 
8as unlike a healthy religious experience as the 
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clutchings of a fever-stricken patient are unlike the 
strong grasp of a vigorous man. The fear of being 
taunted with lack of spiritual sympathies and per- 
ceptions will not prevent our noting this peri! when- 
ever Occasion may require. It is, however, with 
sincere regret that we feel ourselves called upon, as 
we certainly do, to point out some indications of its 
presence in these recent meetings at Oxford. We 
have, indeed, seen no extended report of the pro- 
ceedings, but the circulars issued by Mr. Smith, 
before and during the meetings, form a sufficient 
basis for these remarks. They contain, we seriously 
believe, the seeds of some very injurious error, and 
the recognition of certain principles and rules of 
procedure which we cannot but regard with aston- 
ishment and sadness. 

“There seems to us to be atinge of superstition 
over the whole scheme. The circular of invitation 
states that there is prevalent among Christians gen- 
erally a deep sense of dissatisfaction with their 
spiritual state, and a strong conviction that the 
truths they believe ought to ‘ exercise a power over 
their hearts and lives altogether beyond anything 
they have as yet experienced.’ In America, it ap- 
pears, it has been the custom of many Christian 
people to meet from year to year for many days at 
a time in order to ‘ wait upon God for the realiza- 
tion of an entire self-surrender to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and for a full trust in Him for the heart and 
power to serve Him.’ The circular goes on to say: 
‘Removed from the bustle of their ordinary lives for 
several consecutive days, Christians, thus waiting 
on the Lord, have gained a rest of soul, in the har- 
mony of their wills with the holy will of God, in 
which His searching Word and His still small voice 
could be heard by their listening hearts. They have 
realized more than ever before, what it is to be filled 
with the Spirit.’ In this paragraph, of course, we 
discern a certain amount of truth; but the truth 
appears to be as much mixed up with false ideas of 
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life as in the Roman Catholic notion of ‘ the Re- 
treat.’ Is it, indeed, true that in such prolonged 
periods of absolute separation from the common 
duties of life, we are likely to realize most truly 
what it is to be ‘filled with the Spirit’? We affirm 
that it is not, and that in probably the majority of 
cases the attempt to do so is elmost certain to in- 
duce and to foster the most dangerous habit of 
estimating our religious attainments chiefly by the 
state of our ‘ feelings.’ We know well that of most 
of us it may be said, ‘ The world is too much with 
us.’ But the remedy for this is not to be found in 
securing altogether artificial periods of ceseation 
from earthly care, but in learning daily to ‘cast all 
our care upon Him who careth for us ;’ not in giving 
up our work altogether, but in doing whatsoever 
we do ‘ as unto the Lord, and not unto men.’ It is 
comparatively easy to realize ‘rest of soul’ when we 
have nothing to do but submit ourselves to spiritual 
influences and congenial society. The problem is, 
how to be at rest amidst the toil and struggle of a 
‘troublesome world.’ We can all imagine that we 
have attained to the ‘ harmony of our wills with the 
holy will of God,’ when no circumstances occur in 
which our will is seriously tested. We want to 
realize that harmoaoy when the influences around us 
strive hard to set one against the other. It is well 
to hear the still small voice in moments of actual 
devotion; but it is needful also to hear it in this 
noisy, clattering life. [f we want a plant to live 
through the winter in the open air, we do not think 
of giving it an occasional month in the hot-house. 
And in much so-called ‘religious’ thinking about 
our common life, there is a hot-house temperature 
tending to unfit men for the stern blasts to which 
every day of faithful attention to duty is likely to 
expose the soul. We contend that the best way of 
teaching ordinary people to advance their spiritual 
welfare is not to set them sighing after prolonged 
periods of ‘ retreat,’ such as only can be commanded 
by persons of comparative wealth and leisure, but 
to urge them to a more faithful use of such daily 
opportunities of study and devotion as everybody 
has at command, and to cultivate, amidst daily dis- 
tractions and cares, the habit of remembering God. 
“That these meetings at Oxford were not of a 
kind likely to inculcate this important lesson suc- 
cessfully, we further infer from the circulars before 
us. In one of them we read: ‘ We earnestly advise 
those who attend this meeting to remain, at any 
practicable sacrifice, the whole Pentecostal period 
of ten days.’ To us, we confess, this advice is a 
mystery. Under extraordinary circumstances, of 
the most sacred and awful character, we know that 
the first disciples were kept waiting for ten days at 
Jerusalem ; but to assume that there is, therefore, 
some special virtue in that period, or to venture 
upon any attempt to imitate the merely external 
circumstances of the occasion, appears to us not 
only exceedingly bad taste, but superstitious and 
presumptuous in a remarkable degree. A list of 
practical rules of conduct was issued to those 
who attended the services. These rules contain 
some sound maxims, which it would no doubt be 
well to remember and act uponat all times. For 
example: ‘Heartily renounce all known evils, and 
even doubtful things, “not of faith.”’ is a rule of 
action which ought scarcely to need enunciating 
among the specia! ‘suggestions’ offered to people 
coming long distances in order to attend meetings 
for ‘the promotion of Scriptural holiness.’ And 
the suggestion, ‘ Eat moderately, dress simply, retire 
to rest early,’ is eminently suitable as a rule of con- 
duct for well-conducted people every day in the 
year. But we pause when we read, after an exhor- 
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tation to ‘come in a receptive spirit,’ the Words : on 
‘God speaks by His Word, be willing to lay aside ay geces 
preconceived opinions.’ To this demand, with reg abou 
to cur opinions, we cannot help at once reply 

(1) That it is impossible; (2) tbat, if possib MINT 


would be highly undesirable ; (3) that God nowhey 
requires it. To us it sounds very mnch more lik, 
a claim on bebalf of the authority of human opinigg 
of a certain school, than a demand for subjectiog 
to the Divine teaching. Another rule is, ‘ Lay 

for the time all reading except the Bible.’ To whig 
we feel inclined to answer—Such enforced abstinengs 
from usual habits seem to us to have about as mug 
spiritual significance as the command to eat no flesh 
on Fridays, and to raise an altogether false issue gs 
to the general effect of ordinary books and news. 
papers when read by a good man. Our impresgigg 
is that such reading will not only not interfere wij 
but greatly help and supplement, the reading of the 
Bible. The last rule is in the following words; 
‘Let your first waking act each morning be to re. 
mind yourself—l. That your every sin is washed 
away by the blood of Christ. 2. That you ar 
wholly His by purchase and by deliberate self-gur. 
render. 3. That thus there is now no cloud nor 
even shadow between your soul and God. 4. That 
the Lord assumes the hourly keeping of the life ang 
walk thus committed to Him. Let this morning act 
be the continuing attitude of the spul all day. [f 
interrupted by momentary failure, let instant con. 
fession restore full communion.’ 

‘« What can we say of such a representation of the 
mode in which a high degree of spiritual congecra. 
tion is to be obtained and preserved ?- Of course, 
there is an interpretation to be put upon the diree. 
tions given which brings them into harmony with 
the principles which should guide a soundly relig. 
ious mind; but the last sentence gives emphati 
the real tone of the rest: ‘ If interrupted by momen. | 
tary failure, let instant confession restore full com. 
munion.’ Whatis the momentary failure alluded 
to? Does not the context appear to show that it is 
& momentary suspension of thought in a particular 
direction, which, however good, is certainly not the 
only direction in which thought may be legitimately 
and profitably employed? And what is ‘tbe full 
communion’ which is to be restored by ‘ instant’ 
confession? We refrain from any attempt at an 
exact explanation of these terms. They appear to 
us, however, to belong to a system of which the 
tendency is to cherish a morbid and most disastrous _ 
habit of introspection, a way of watching, and 
weighing, and estimating conditions of feeling and 
spiritual symptoms, entirely opposed to wholesome, 
vigorous, Christian living. We doubt not the high 
excellence of many of those who find delight ia 
meetings of this kind; we question not their earn- © 
estness, sincerity and zeal. We recognize the pot — 
sibility of their usefulness in some instances, and ~ 
in some degree; but we reject their general assump- © 
tion of a mission to set the Church at large upon 
the right track by efforts of this kind. We believe | 
their teachings are calculated to bewilder many 
earnest spirits, to mislead many self-confident ones, 
and that, with the best intentions in the world, out — 
friends recently assembled at Oxford were going the 
right way to interrupt and to destroy some of the best © 
and healthiest developments of the Christian life. 
We protest against whatever is likely to turn the 
Christian Church into a collection of spiritual vale — 
tudinarians, who shall make it their main busines# ” 
to watch their own symptoms. We live most” 
healthily, not when we are continually putting our 
hand upon our pulse or having the stethoscope ap- 
plied to our breast, but when our fitness] for all 
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exertion prevents our raising the question 
about our hearts or lungs at all.” 


MINUTE OF EXERCISES OF BALTIMORE YEAR- 
LY MEETING OF WOMEN FRIENDS, 


A feeling of deep solemnity and of thank- 
falness fills our hearts as we tanem to re- 
yiew the proceedings of our Annual Assem- 
bly, now drawing toa close. A feast of good 
things has been spread before us, and all have 
been invited to partake of that which nour- 
jshes to eteraal life. ; 

All the business has been conducted in 
Christian harmony; and the words spoken 
near the opening of the Meeting, “ How good- 
lyare thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, 

Israel!” seem to have left impressions of 

and safety throughout. After hearing 
Ihe Minutes of our dear visiting Friends, it 
was said by one who spoke in the Truth, that 
there would be a place found for every con- 
gern that was brought there. “No matter 
how small the service required, be faithful. 
It was by unhesitating obedience to the sim- 
ple requirements of Jesus, that the few loaves 


~ gnd fishes were made to afford nourishment 


to the multitude.” The epistolary greetin 
which we have received from the Yearly 
Meetings with which we correspond, bringing 
us intelligence of the labors and exercises 
which have claimed the attention of our sisters 
in their assemblies, have been truly refresh- 
ing to us; giving evidence as they do of a 
continued effort on their part to support our 
cherished principles, and to draw us from an 
outward formal religion to that Fountain of 
life and truth, from which alone the thirsting 
of our souls can be fully satisfied. Though 
some of the answers to the Queries were con- 
fessions of weakness, yet others were truly en- 
couraging. Many exercises were expressed 
concerning the more faithful attendance of 
Meetings. The neglect of this was spoken of 
as the cause of lukewarmness and scattering. 
The going, day after day, for years toa smal] 
Mid-week Meeting, was alluded to by one as 
seeming to be no more than the opening and 
shutting of a door; but now, she found the 
time thus spent had been like “ bread cast 
upon the waters :” after many days it had re- 
‘turned in blessings. 

Some of the dear young sisters added their 
solemn testimonies to those of the mothers in 
Israel, bearing witness to the preciousness of 
these seasons of silent waiting upon the Lord, 
when they had known in their own experi- 
ence the fulfillment of the promise, “ ‘They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ;” for Christ, the great Head of the 
Church, still continues to meet with His chil- 
dren; and where the two or three are gath- 
ered in His name, there is He in the midst of 


them. The young have been tenderly en- 

treated to close in with the intimations of duty 

made upon their minds by the inshining of 
the light of Truth, and to press forward as 

standard-bearers in the cause of righteousness. 

Though many difficulties may have to be en- 

countered, the assurance has been given that 
the reward will be equal tothe labor per- 

formed. These have been addressed with the 
tender entreaty, “Put away thy ornaments, 
that I may know what to do with thee”: for 
the gay attire, the outward adorning of some 
of these, is obscuring the sweet spirit hidden 
within. The kernel is sound and good, but 
the shell that covers it must be taken away, 
before we can judge fully of its excellence. 
Mothers have been encouraged not to give out 
or grow weary in the discharge of their im- 
portant cares and duties. Our attention has 
been specially called to the efficacy of prayer, 
and many hearts were touched by the rela- 
tion of an incident in connection with this. 
And perhaps some discouraged, isolated sister, 
who could not mingle with us, may be strength- 
ened by it. A watchful mother said that on 
a Meeting morning she found her children 
unruly beyond her control, and thought it 
wall not be right for her to leave them 
under the circumstances. Atlength the feel- 
ing came that she would sit in silence with 
them. A sweet covering of the Father’s love 
soon excluded everything else, and she found 
herself at liberty to go to Meeting. On enter- 
ing, she prayed that a faithful minister whom 
she found there, might be enabled, by Divine 
assistance, to point out the way for her. After 
a time of waiting, she rose and told of her 
close exercise and sympathy with a tried 
mother, who had recently taken her little 
ones in silent prayer to their loving Father ; 
and encouraged her ever to seek that unfail- 
ing Source of strength and wisdom. We have 
had precious exhortations from the mothers 
not to allow our love to grow cold, and our 
interests in Society to flag, but to keep up 
that life and feeling which are necessary to 
a faithful discharge of the duties devolving 
upon us. 


Those who have just come forth in the 
ministry, have been tenderly addressed in the 
language of encouragement and affectionate 
counsel ; that they keep close to their Guide, 
and mind the stepping-stones, so that they 
may avoid all the wiles and snares of the 
enemy. Only as they abide in Christ, the 
true Vine, can they become branches, bear- 
ing fruit to His honor and glory. The duty 
of patiently abiding the Lord’s time, has been 
impressed upon our minds; the exhortation 
having been reiterated, that we sow the good 
seed in faith, patiently waiting for the har- 
vest; that we should not seek to hasten un- 
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PRIESTLEY’S DISCOVERY OF OXYGEN Gag, 


duly the growth of the tender plant, but 
allow it to take root downward, and deepen 
in the earth, ere it shoots upward; so that, 
being thus deeply-rooted, it may be able to 
withstand the storms and the frosts of the 
wintry season, as well as the summer’s con- 
suming drought; and, in due time, nourished 
by the dews of heaven, and the sun’s vivify- 
ing beams, it may bud and blcssom, and per- 
fect the fruit; a rich harvest to be gathered 
into the heavenly garner. We were feelingly 
reminded, by a messenger from abroad, that 
this is no time for Friends to sit with folded 
hands, while our statute-books are stained 
with the Death Penalty, or while intemper- 
ance is desolating the land. Women can do 
much towards mitigating, or even removing, 
those evils; but she must work with the love 
that casts out fear. She must train the infant 
mind from its earliest perceptions of truth, to 
love its Creator above all things, and its 
neighbor as itself. She must ever bring her 
cause before the Lord, and let each day be 
her day of judgment. “If ye abide in Me, 
and My words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 

With a feeling of heartfelt thankfulness to 
the loving Father, for the feast permitted to 
us, we adjourn, to meet next yee J, at the 
usual time, if so permitted. 

Mary L. Roserts, Clerk. 


HOW TO ADMONISH. 


We must consult the gentlest manner and 
softest seasons of address; our advice must 
not fall, like a violent storm, bearing down 
and making those to droop whom it is meant 
to cherish and refresh. It must descend as 
the dew upon the tender herb, or like the 
melting flakes of snow; the softer it falls, the 
longer it dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks 
into the mind. If there are few who have 
the humility to receive advice as they ought, 
it is often because there are so few who have 
the discretion to convey it in a proper vehicle, 
and to qualify the harshness and bitterness of 
reproof, against which nature is apt to revolt, 
by an artful mixture of sweetening and 
agreeable ingredients. To probe the wound 
to the bottom, with all the boldness and reso- 
lution of a good spiritual surgeon, and yet 
with all delicacy and tenderness of a friend, 
requires a very dexterous and masterly hand. 
An affable deportment, and a complacency of 
behavior, will disarm the most obstinate. 
Whereas, if, instead of calmly pointing out 
their mistake, we break out into unseemly 
sallies of passion, we cease to have any in- 
fluence.—W. C. Ap. 

One always has time enough, if one will 
apply it well.— Goethe. 


BY JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D. LL. D, 
(Concluded from page 631.) 

From what has been said, you will hay 
gathered how important is the part whi 
oxygen plays in the scheme of Nature, J) 
it is committed the duty of destroying gj} 
animal races, and transferring the parts of 
which their bodies are composed to plant, 
It begins to discharge this function the mg 
ment we begin to breathe, pervading each 
instant every part of our bodies, bringing oy 
interstitial death, and the continuous removal 
of particle after particle which it carrig 
away. For there is an incessant change ig 
the substance of all living structures; that 
which we are to-day differs from that of yep 
terday and to-morrow, and this untiri 
agent is. all the time at work, assaulingal 
undermining, nor stopping its action with 
our dissolution, but going with us into the 
tomb, until it has restored every particl 
back to the air. Death is ss the popular 
superstition says, a phantony skeleton, nor, 
as the Asiatics think, a turbaned horsemaa, 
who pays his sudden and unwelcome visits, 
He is this invisible principle in the air which 
surrounds us, and which is in the’ very breath 
we respire. 

If thus the duration of individuals and 
races is determined by the two great systems 
of. forces which have been combined intoa 
self-acting contrivance, it surely is one of the 
most interesting inquiries in which we em 
engage, to find in what way so extraordinarys 
combination has been established. From 
those remote periods to which we are able t 
trace the history of the earth, has the same 
kind of agency prevailed, or have other law 
and other self-acting contrivances been te 
sorted to in other times? You see I here 
assume the doctrine of the geological a» 
tiquity of the earth without any kind of het 
tation. During two centuries its spherical 
form was bitterly denied by many very 
and well-meaning men. But the truth @ 
last prevailed. And during the last fifly 
years its age has in a similar way, and @ 
similar principles, been contested. But this) 
like the former, is now a settled question; 
neither the one nor the other is any longs 
open to debate. He who thinks the earth# 
only a few thousand years old, simply know 
nothing about the mattey. He who deniet 
its antiquity will also Probably deny jf 
figure. oi 

I proceed, then, rapidly with the inquiy 
in which we are engaged, and would premilt 
that there is no fact better established inall 
the range of physical science than thatd 
Priestley’s, heretofore mentioned, that planl 
grow at the expense of the atmosphere. I 
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farther call to mind the indubitable fact that 
all coal, whether bituminous or anthracite, is 
of vegetable origin ; that all the great deposits 
of these carbonaceous materials, occurring in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and in the 
islands of the sea, for hundreds of miles in 
extent, and of unknown thickness, are vege- 
table matters once formed under the influence 
of the sunlight, and existing as luxuriant 
forest growths—forests that in succession 
were entombed in the bowels of the earth. 
There was then most assuredly a time when 
all this carbon existe] as carbonic-acid gas 
in the air, giving rise to an atmosphere in 
which, as we know, animal life could not 
exist. But thesun had charge of the matter, 
and as centuries rolled by he was extracting 
that poisonous gas from the atmosphere, 
effecting its decomposition, as he did for 
Priestley, bringing forth from it vital air, 
oxygen gas, and getting things ready for the 
appearance and continuance of animal life. 

I therefore regard, in a philosophical point 
of view, the period of the deposit of the coal 
as the great event in the earth’s history. 
Those who are familiar with the details of 
these things will recognize it as the epoch 
which parts off a blank solitude on one side, 
broken ty the rude beginnings of low animal 
life, from that later period, on the other, 
waich is adorned by all the beautiful con- 
trivances of animated Nature, and crowned 
by the presence of man. The laws of Nature 
have ever from the beginning been such as 
they are now. We are fully able to trace the 
clear relationship between the condition of 
living things on the surface of the earth and 
the constitution of the atmosphere ; and what 
chemistry says ought to have taken place in 
successive centuries, geology tells us actually 
oceurred. Understanding the changing con- 
dition of things as respects the air, we could 
predict the corresponding changes in ani- 
mated Nature, and the evidence that we are 
right is engraved on the rocks and stamped 
on the ocean. 

So, therefore, we see that that relation 
which now exists between animals and plants, 
and the atmo:phere, is an affair that has 
sprung out of a prior order of things—that 
there was a time when the constitution of the 
air was utterly unfit for the support of ani- 
mal life; that a purification took place 
through the action of the rays of the sun ; 
and the deposit of coal marks out the great 
epoch when life of a high order, among air- 
breathing animals, became a possibility. And 
is it not interesting to remark how gradually, 
from a totally different order of things, have 
sprung those great laws which determine not 
only the fixity of the constitution of the air, 
but also the duration of species and individ- 
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uals; that automatic, self-acting machine, in 
which animal and vegetable life are the op- 
posing forces? 


In thus sketching out the course of events 
as we now know them to have taken place in 
those ancient times, and in explaining how 
one system of laws has spontaneously been 
developed out of another, we cannot avoid 
making a comparison between the feeble con- 
trivances of men and the means resorted to 
for the conservation of the world. We are 
accustomed to look back with admiration to 
the wisdom of those great men who laid the 
foundations of this republic, and established 
a constitution for it; but what would our ad- 
miration be if it had been possible for them 
to have enacted one single law of such sim- 
plicity and comprehensiveness, that oe 
other law, by any possibility required in all 
the contingencies of a thousand years, should 
have spontaneously sprung out of it? if it 
had been possible for them, by one legisla- 
tive act, to have completed and brought to a 
conclusion all legislation? The good and 
evil which we constantly see arising in our 
political assemblies, what are they but com- 
mentaries on the want of wisdom and want of 
power of man? But what is not possible to 
man is possible to God; and I think it will 
always elicit from a reflecting mind a tribute 
of veneration, to know that this great and in- 
tricate machine of the universe, with all the 
millions of beings, living and inanimate, that 
compose it, with all their affections, attributes 
and relations, are sustained and governed ac- 
cording to the original and unvarying inten- 
tion of their changeless Author; that from 
the beginning of things, as respects its phy- 
sical condition, there never has arisen occa- 
sion for retouching a work perfect in itself 
from the first. I am not among those who 
regard this system of acting through ancient 
and self-imposed law as in any wise deroga- 
tory to the Great First Cause. I appeal: to 
the common decision of mankind, whose ad- 
miration of any human contrivance or ma- 
chine is greater in proportion as the machine 
is self-acting, performing its effects with rigor- 
ous precision, according to the conditions 
under which it was constructed; but less, if 
the engineer has, from time to time, to inter- 
fere, in order to insure its successful action. 
I recall that well-known maxim of the law, 
“ Qui facit per alium facit per se”—whoso 
acts through another, acts himself. It makes 
no difference in my estimation, in this respect, 
whether the Architect of the universe Him- 
self directly interposed, and compelled such a 
constitution of the earth’s atmosphere as was 
conducive to the ends He had in view,-or 
whether, under the laws He had imposed on 
on it, the obedient sun proceeded to discharge 
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that task, and put forth his rays with un- 
wonted effulgence, bringing on a great in- 
crease in the amount of vegetable life, a great 
depuration of the atmosphere, the burial of 
enormous quantities of carbon in the grcund, 
and the gradual assumption by the air of that 
condition suited to the support of a high or- 
ganization, and of the life of man. I ap- 
peal to the experience of us all—each of the 
celestial phenomena we witness, the revolu- 
tions of the stars, the return of comets, the 
occurrence of eclipses, each of the changes 
that happen on earth, the flux of the tides, 
day and night, summer and winter, the bud- 
ding of trees and unfolding of flowers, the 
rise and fall of empires—do they not all take 
place, not through present and incessant in- 
terventions, but in eames to ancient law? 
I recall what we all witness as respects the 
social condition of man, that, according as 
he advances in intellect, he lives under self- 
imposed rules, and that his reverence for law 
is the measure of his civilization; that it is 
the pride of that civilization to put in the 
place of an autocrat, dispensing instant re- 
wards and punishments with his own hands, 
the ideal majesty of the law, which deals out 
inflexible justice to the good and evil, and 




























makes no distinction of persons; and, reason- 
ing in this manner, from insignificant beings 
and small things to those which are great, 
I conclude that a Pure Intelligence will rare] 
act by intervention, but always through law. 

Through that astronomical agency to which 
I have referred—the action of light exerted 
during the period of the deposit of the coal— 
® purification of the atmosphere was effected 
to such an extent as gradually to enable warm- 
blooded animals to exist, the temperature to 
which they attain being directly dependent 
on the amount of oxygen they take from the 
air. All animals, from the first period ot 
their coming into existence to the moment ot 
death, are continually, by their respiratory 
effort, obtaining this gas, so essential to their 
very existence, and as continually expelling 
the effete and dead matters of their systems, 
under the forms of other airs—carbonic acid, 
ammonia, and the vapor of water. And thus 
the atmosphere is the source from which our 
bodies come, and to which they return, con- 
tinually during life, and, with the exception 
of their earthly ingredients, totally after death, 
and the gases that are found in it are at once 
the agents and objects of the change. Had 
Priestley realized these things, could he have 
induced Chemistry by her witchcraft to com- 
pel the gas he had discovered to tell its own 
story, and how it determined his destiny, his 
imaginative but theological mind would per- 
haps have recalled the similarity of its own 
adventurous inquiry with that of the old 
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Jewish king who visited the sorceress at 

























food, though we should never forget that all 





Endor. Awakened by the power of her The 
there arose, from the enchanted circle over 
which she waved her wand, the form of » yor 
old man whose face was shrouded in his mag. bo 
tle. And he said, “Why hast thou disquiet the 
me, to bring me up? ‘To-morrow shalt thoy ‘ 
and thy sons be with me.” oi 
Some seek for pleasure in the mere grat. § yell 
fication of animal appetites, let us rather fing} has 
it in the exercise of the intellect; and whey Th 
spring approaches, let us rejoice in the ch ph 
not so much because there is a promi it) 


I 
these vegetable products, of which so m fre 
are destined to delight our tastes, were mon § we 
tal poisons while they were yet in the air, bu § ab 
chiefly because they are indications that al § chi 
that is necessary for us as thinking beingsig § we 
accomplishing. I have told you that the§ to 
continuance of the life of man is indissolub of 
linked with the putting forth of the budsof§ ° th 
trees. Let the one fail, and the other wil] ty 
speedily stop. Nay, more; as/all our inte § tir 
lectual acts can only go on as @ consequence § sh 
of respiration, and the respiration, too, of at 
such an atmosphere as that of our earth, we le 
perceive that our highest endowments aw § ot 
thus connected with things at first sight a 
parently having no connection with them, 
And though it is thus the arch-chemist, the 

Y | sun, who transmutes a poisonous gas in the 
air into fruits, and seeds, and flowers; who i 
prepares the vital medium that we breathe i 
and enables, us, therefore, to think and move, ; 
shall we not look with veneration, through : 
his more obvious agency, to a silent influence 
that is beyond? For these products of his 
action are so many witnesses to us of a prov i 
ident foresight for our physical and moral t 
wants. There is an authority who has taught wu ‘ 
not to disregard such naturalemblems. Who § 


is it that has set His rainbow in the cloud, a 
the pledge of a plighted word? We are sur 
rounded on all sides with similar indications, 
and are constantly invited to see in each ms 
terial event a en of intellectual benefit; 
and if, as we have seen, from a poisonous at 
mosphere, there has thus gradually been de 
veloped, under the agency of that great celes 
tial beds, a medium suited to the well being 
and conducive to the happiness of man, may 
we not hope that what has taken place as re 
epects his physical is a type of what will 
occur as respects his social condition? Who 
that looks on the events which this year has 
brought forth*—the overturning of throne 
and time-cemenied? institutions, the bloodshed 
and atrocities of civil wars—who does no 





* This was said in 1848, a year of many political 
revolutions. 
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TESS at ize that we are entering on an era?| Tuere is nothing worth having that is not 

er spell, The material atmosphere once had a — difficult. My life, and, I suppose, the life of 

le ove ous constitution, the social atmosphere has its | every man- who has worked with hand or 

n of ap isons too. There isa cry, almost of despair, | head, has been one long contest with diffi- 

8 May. from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, from | culties, and none of us would be the men we 

‘quieted the Black to the Atlantic Seas. It is no im-| now are, if we had tamely allowed difficulties 

Ut thoy inary nightmare that is oppressing men, | to conquer us.—Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

but ar ee the ee = aa de- ST ______ _____ 

e 0 the advance of knowledge, that it SA Ew 

nee aa . algsown the existing order of things. ASCRAPS 

id whey § The pressure of that invisible social atmos-) FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
change, phere has become too intolerable to be borne ; | —— — —- 
mise of it must be cleared of its impurities and poi-| When the remembrance of events belong- 
that all sons; there must be freedom for thought and ing to years ago comes back to me, as frech 
> many f freedom of action. The natural change which | and lively as though they were the things of 

Te mon we have been considering was only brought | vesterda , | am induced to pause and exam- 

air, but about after many a convulsion; the moral | ine whether there is in them a lesson that 
that all change must have its catastrophes. But are may be valuable for to-day, and sometimes I 
eingsis f we not taught, from this evening’s reflections, | find that it is even so; and, though these re- 
hat the § to trust that there is in this too the influence | mombrances may be connected with some of 
solubly § of One far greater than the sun, but of whom | our most hidden and sacred feelings, we may 

buds af f° thesun is the most noble and appropriate | be allowed to speak of that which we have 
her will , who, unaffected by the tempests of the | ;nown, and testify to that which we have 
r inte times and the sufferings of men, is steadily seen, or which our hands have handled. 
quency § shaping the course of events, to bring thin Scripture tells us, “The spirits of the 

too, of § at last into a condition suitable for the intel- prophets are subject to the prophets.” Many 
th, we § = lectual as well as the physical well-being of years ago, there was an evening meeting ap- 
i pointed in a neighboring city by a minister 
8 ae From the German by Oscar Lienemann. who was travelling with a minute, and the 
, them, ; A PARABLE. gathering was a large one. After a time of \@ 
7 be In olden time there lived a very rich and | silence the Friend arose, — this Scrip- 
‘ wie noble man named Miller, who was continually | ture passage, and added, “I feel my spirit in 
welll doing good. He travelled a great deal in subjection.” She then sat down; the vocal 
| ae ¢, the surrounding country relieving the suffer- | service rested upon other ministers who were 
hou ings of those who were not to blame for their | present, and the meeting ended well, our 
flu own misfortune. friend afterwards expressing herself satisfied 
a One day he came just in time to save a| with having oe borne her burden. 
> r man with a large family from ruin.| The lesson which this event holds up to 
* bigs Phe man sought his deliverer, to pour out his view may be enforced by the more recent ex- | 

ht thanks. But in his overflowing gratitude he | perience of one who went to a meeting under 

neve made the mistake of calling his benefactor | the pressure of an exercise which she believed | 
= a Smith instead of Miller. belonged to that meeting, but the time was 
ane a Miller, seeing what his meaning really largely occupied by others... She felt her 
cati was, did not interrupt him, but listened | spirit in subjection, and left the meeting 

h a kind] silently and peacefully bearing her burden, 
a fit: A neighbor touched the man and whis- | under the feeling that she had done what she 
| val of pered that the good man’s name was Miller, | could. I believe it is well to give the shoul- 
ool a not Smith. It was of no use. Tears of ex-| der willingly to bear such burdens, rather | 
t cola citement stood in the man’s eyes while he | than to place them upon a congregation after 
I being continued to call his saviour “ Smith.” there has already been much vocal testimony. 
. When he had finished, Miller gave him | If the exercise be not removed, let the min- 
oa a his hand, and saying, “I am planed by your | ister patiently keep under it, though weeks may 
at will gratitude,” dismissed him with a smile. pass before way is made for its expression ; 

Who Morat.— Would not all good men in his|and when this time shall come there will 
ar Ml place have done as he did? Certainly ; and | probably be evidence furnished that the exer- 
chrealll can we now believe that God, the All-merci- | cise was not before fully ripe. : 

dshed ful, the All-good, is offended by one of His} The Apostle Paul tells us, “ By all things 
* ot — creatures whether he calls Him Je-| we may be instructed.” Although it may 
7-7 ovah, Allah, Ormuzd or Manitou? please the Great Head of the Church to make 
volitiead God knows that He is meant, and His | use of instruments in the furtherance of His 



















hand is stretched out mercifully and benefi- 
cently over all the world. 










racious design to us ward, surely He is not 
Tapendins upon His creature man for its ful- 
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fillment any further than as individual faith- 
fulness is called for. There is therefore need 
for His servants to watch earnestly against 
the growth of a feeling that would admit the 
conclusion, even mentally, that the service of 
a meeting was incomplete, or had not accom- 
plished its full purpose, because their voices 
had not been heard. 

This concern is not designed to discourage 
any authorized expression, but to caution 
against the belief that it is only through ex- 
pression that we can be helpful one to another 
when assembled in our religious meetings. A 
secret, prayerful travail is surely availing 
toward the attainment of that condition 
wherein acceptable worship can be performed 
—that worship which stands in obedience to 
the Divine will, whether in speaking or in be- 
ing silent. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 5, 1874, 





BALTIMORE YEARLY Meerinc.—Having 
previously given an account of the Proceedings 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, we add in our 
present number the Minute of Exercises of 
Women’s Meeting taken from the “ Extracts,” 
reserving for next week a memorial for Martha 


E. Tyson and notice of Men’s Meeting. 
o 


~ —- ~0—-——__— 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENT.—In admitting the 
essay, entitled “The Doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment” (which we have no doubt was 
written under a sincere concern), we do so with 
some hesitation. Questions as to the nature 
and duration of the punishment which must 
inevitably follow a life of disobedience to 
the Divine laws, are purely speculative, and 
subjects for argument. Therefore, if some 
one who believes that punishment can only 
be justified when its object is to reform, should 
feel it right to set this forth as an argument 
against efernal punishment, we would appeal 
to our friend A. J. P. whether we should be 
just in withholding such an article? We 
might occupy much space with subjects of 
this kind, but we do not think it would be 
profitable. Few reflecting minds are disposed 
to question the unvarying nature of Divine 
laws—that effects must follow causes, whether 
in the domain of matter or of spirit. We 
daily witness the operation of these laws, and 
learn to have faith in them, and to infer that 
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they are eternal. But of the mode of exi 
tence in the future life, we are ignorant, anj 
our minds are incapable even of forming ay 
idea of endless duration. “Say to the righ. 
teous, it shall be well with him, he shall 
the fruit of his doings; say to the wicked, 
it shal] be ill with him, for the reward of hig 
deeds shall be upon him,” is all we need ty 
know. The dread of eternal punishment, 
even in its lowest material form, has no doubg 
been a means of deterring multitudes from 
wrong-doing, but it is less and less held wp 
as a motive for right-doing, because it i 
more and more felt to be an appeal to the 
lower feelings. 


We agree with our friend, that the rejec. 
tion of the doctrine of everlasting punish. 
ment (we should rather say the revolt againgt: 
it) is on the increase ; but we do not, like him, 
see cause to deplore this fact. ‘There is little 
probability that humane and fatherly views 
of the Divine government will be adopted by 
the sensual and the vicious; for; while the 
consciences of such retain any sensibility, 
they are more likely to suggest material 
images of terror. We think the revolt against 
the doctrine in question will be found more 
generally among the humane and good ; those 
who are accustomed to estimate the character 
of our Heavenly Father by their highest 
ideal of an earthly parent. Whether they 
have fallen into an error or not, they will not 
be condemned for having construed too widely 
His declaration, by the mouth of an inspired 
one: “ Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. For 
He knoweth our frame, He remembereth 
that we are dust.” 

Errata.—On page 633, first column, 9h 
line, read “lapsed” for “leaped.” After 
the 23d line read “‘ Had he done otherwise, he 
would,” ete. 

DIED. 

JANNEY.—Near Springboro’, Ohio, on the 2% 

of Tenth month, 1874, at the residence of her sop, 


Mahlon T. Janney, Letitia Janney, in her 86th year; 
a member of Springboro’ Monthiy Meeting. 


MIDDLETON.—At his residence, Wayne Station, 
Germantown, on the 13th of Eleventh month, 1874, 
Samuel Middleton, son of Nathan and Hannah & 
Middleton, aged 29 years; a member of Greet 
Street Monthly Meeting. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


THE PLEASURE GROUNDS OF MUNICH. 
No. 25. 
(Continued from page 638.) 


After two weeks’ pretty dilligent sight-see- 
ing in the city of Munich, we find its interest- 
ing stores of the beautiful and the curious far 
from being exhausted; but the returning 
warm weather, and a little physical and 
spiritual exhaustion, tempt us out again into 
the country, away from the excessive stimu- 
jation of the fair city. 

It is an easy long walk or a pleasant short 
ride from our hotel (now the Grand Hotel 
National, in Otto Strasse), to the deep cool 
shades of an extensive park of fine old trees, 
originally laid out by Count Rumford. There 
are lakes and streams here which borrow 
their waters from the Isar, and a lofty build- 
ing, circular and tapering in form, with many 
stories and balconies, like a Chinese tower, 
which is used for a café. Ten minutes’ walk 
from the wide glowing streets of Munich and 
the traveller or weary citizen finds a deep calm 


of restful benches, shaded lakes and song of 
happy birds. The murmur of its ancient 
trees reminds one of the ancestral woods of 
England, which, in their simple grandeur, so 
far surpass all the artificial elaborations of 
the gardener ;-and so we find they call this 
park the “‘ English Garden.” 

As this north-eastern park is so heavily 
wooded, they have made the Theresian Mead- 
ow, in the southwest of the city, quite open 
and treeless—seeming a great green fore- 
ground to the lofty Bavaria that overlooks it, 
and that welcomes all the children to cheer- 
ful exploits and national pastimes in her au- 
gust presence. 

Driving out to the magnificent Propylea, 


reach the old palace of the Nymphenburg, 
founded in 1663, and once a favorite royal 
chateau. The drive to Nymphenburg is along 
a pure canal of gently moving water, on which 
snowy swans, and less elegant but contented- 
looking ducks, were all keeping their appro- 
priate state, in the happy sunshine and the 
cool shadows. A row of elms, old, knarled 
and a little infirm, but well preserved, goes 
with us all the way, till we drive into the very 
presence of the ancient dwelling place of 
princes and dukes. It is a little in the style 
of the palace at Versailles, but far less ele- 
gant, and has not the advantage which the 
splendid pleasure-house of Louis XIV en- 
Joys—an elevated site. The whole country 
around Munich is a dead level—a sterile 
plain—and whatever we find of picturesque 
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forest, with pleasant rippling waters, : 


three miles to the northwest of Munich, we = again. 
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or of beautiful here, is the laborious device 

of man. In front of the palace a magnificent 

fountain rises with great force and fury, 

seemingly from a rude pile of rocks, to the 

height of fifty or sixty feet, before the dread 

power of terrestrial gravitation quenches its 

generous ardor, and brings it back in a shower 

of silvery tears to earth. Thus it is with 

many glorious aspirations. The evening sun 

glances over the lofty chateau, and its beams 

touch the summit of the aspiring column, 

which finds time, in its baffled career, to smile 

back a silvery radiance to the day star, ere 

its sinks down to the dark silent pool again. 

We stop a few moments to admire the beau- 

tiful shading, from the black lake and blacker 

rocks at the base of the watery column, to 

the splendid white radiance of the summit, 

and wish that, just for a few moments, the 

massive palace would step aside and let the 

beams of the sunset build a rainbow in the 

abundant mist. Vain wish, for, glancing back 
through the archway into the garden behind 

the palace, behold another fountain just like 
this, in energetic action; and through it the 
horizontal beams are dancing. We enter the 
old garden of ancient days, still rich in flow- 
ery parterres and in sculptured gods and he- 
roes, and walk round the smooth gravel path 
to the proper position between the sun and 
the shower, and behold a radiant bow curving 
round the base of the descending sheet, and 
giving an indescribable glory to the fountain. 
Two great swans, with their backs all silvered 
with the descending spray, sail gently toward 
us, raise their wings and bow their heads, 
seeming to invite tribute. We have nothing, 
oh royal birds, with which to repay you for the 
pleasure your noble fountain has given us; these 
brassy silber-zroschens are worthless to such 
imperial creatures as you, we can only tender 
heart thanks. And so the majestic creatures 
excuse us and move tranquilly away into the 
What an exhilaration there 
is in a great fountain! It is likea noble, he- 
roic life, commencing with vehement and im- 
petuous ardor, striving to attain to the very 
heaven of heavens, struggling against inevi- 
table fate with patient energy, till all its 
noonday strength is baffled, and then return- 
ing to bless with rainbow brightness the lower 
world. 


We learn that the princess Adelheid laid 
the corner-stone of this palace in 1663, but 
it was not finished til] 1715, and that Napo- 
leon, Alexander of Russia, and Francis of 
Austria, all, in turn, resided here. King 
Maximilian I died in the parterre of the left 
wing. Now, however, the spacious building 
looks dreary and deserted, and even the flow- 
ery garden, the statues, the fountain, and the 
fine hot-houses, fail to attract the attention 
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they appear to deserve; the people seeming 
to prefer those points near the city which can 
be reached by rail. The marble statues, which 
are the only denizens of the extensive grounds 
this evening, besides ourselves, look lonely 
and forsaken, and are, in some places,. curi- 


ously incrusted with lichens. 


On our way home we drive through a 
leasant shady park, where many deer are 
ept. It was a pleasant, quiet, old wood, and, 

as we rode slowly along, the gentle creatures 
came up inquiringly almost to the carriage, 
as if seeking caresses or more substantial ben- 


efits. Like the swans, they have evidently 
lived in close friendship with man, and all 
ancestral grudges are forgotten. A chill breath 
of winter seems to meet us as we emerge from 


the sheltered deer park, and all wraps are 


needed during the ride into the city. The 
intense sunshine and heat of the day are for- 
= in a very chill, even cold evening, and 

can understand why the caution is so often 
oo that Munich is unhealthy for travellers. 

he ice-fields of the Alps are not far away, 
and there are no protecting heights upon this 
level plateau to ward off the breezes. It 
would be very easy to take cold and not so 
easy to get well of it. The curious custom 
of using a small feather bed for a covering at 
night, which is universal in Germany, is 
fraught with danger to restless sleepers. One 
unlucky, unconscious turn, and the faithless 
feather bed has deserted you, and, after a sea- 
son of troubled dreams, you wake trembling 
with cold, to see the white monster on the 
floor, gleaming in the sad moonshine. One 
must study calmness, even in sleep, to find 
peace at night in the fatherland. 


One hour’s railway ride from Munich brings 
us to the pretty lake of Starnberg, or, as it is 
strangely called, Wurm See. This is a favor- 
ite retreat of the Munich people during the 
summer, and it is a most agreeable change 
from the city. The lake is elevated 1,946 
feet above the sea, is sixteen miles long and 
about three in width, and is enclosed by banks 
of moderate height, which are covered with 
the villas and parks of prominent persons. 
We find pleasant quarters in the hotel (Bay- 
rescher Hof) in the village of Starnberg, at 
the north end of the lake, whence we have a 
view of the ——— heights, faint and blue in 
the distance. After dinner, a pleasant steam- 
boat, with a generous awning, seems to invite 
us to make the tour of the lake. We accept 
the invitation, step on board, and are soon on 
our a over the tranquil blue waters towards 
the hills to the south. Immediately beyond 
Starnberg, on a hill to the right, rises the 
villa of Prince Charles of Bavaria. It is 110 
feet long and 40 high, and is built in the Tus- 
can Italian style. The main building is only 














two stories high, and it has two side wings of 
one story, which are surmounted with plat. 
forms protected by balustrades and sheltered 
with awnings. Great quantities of richly. 
tinted ampelopsis form almost the only exte. 
rior decoration of the Prince’s pleasure house, 
On the front terrace wall it is mingled with 
the dark green leaves and paler berries of the 
ivy, and the effect is very rich and strikin 
As the villa stands on its eminence, above 
surrounding objects, I feel a kind of pity for 
it, that it oe not the comforting shelter of 
trees to break the intensity of the sunbeams, 
and to murmur lullabys to its inmates. This 
is often a striking deficiency in the Bavarian 
ee homes; but we are told that this is a 
and of clouded skies, and one book states 
that the vicinity of Munich hardly has twa 
perfectly clear days in the whole year. 
this is true ours has been a marvellously fa- 
vored visit, for during our stay of seventeen 
days we have had intensely clear weather, and 
not enough clouds to giye the eye the little 
rest it covets. The ground is dry and hard, 
and it is only by persevering watering that 
the gardens are kept bright and gay. 

But our steamer is speeding onward past 


other pretty retreats, and now it stops for a 


moment at station Neiderpicking. Only for 
a moment, however, and off we go past pleas- 


ant silent woody places to Possenhofen. Here 


is the chateau of Duke Max of Bavaria, 4 


stately castle-like house, with ample and beau- 


tiful grounds and a turreted and fortress-like 
wall of defence. 


It is a place of greater charm, I think, 
than the lofty villa of Prince Charles, on the 
hill-top. It is a tempting spot, and we men- 
tally resolve to return another day, and loiter 
awhile in the deep forest that rises to the left 
of the palace. Then our steamer turns to 
the east and soon touches at Leoni,* on the 
other side, a pleasant place of resort, where 
there is aninn and a pension for the enter: 
tainment of visitors. On the hill above rises 
the church of Aufkirchen, and many fine 
villas on the hill-side indicate the neighbor- 
hood of the royal chateau of Berg, where 
King Ludwig loves to spend the summer days. 
It is situated a half-mile south, from the pier, 
on the border of the lake, and isa fine square 
building with a tower at each corner—it is 
among the most charming points on the lake 
—it is at the foot of a mountain, on the sum- 
mit of which is the little village of Over-berg. 

We read that Kurfurst Ferdinand Maria 





*The name is derived from that of the person who 
formerly kept a famous hotel at this place—a former 
court-singer, Joseph Leoni. It became a gathering 
place for a choice society from Munich, and this led, 
doubtless, to the erection of the many fine villas in 
the vicinity. 
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Charles Albert (afterwards German Emperor 
Charles VII) and Max Joseph III, often 
held court at this palace. King Maximilian 
I laid out the park, which extends from the 
Jake to the mountain edge, and Prince Eugene, 
yice-king of Italy, made this his summer 
residence in the year 1816. Lewis I often 
visited it, and Maximilian II had it entirely 
restored and improved, and it was a very 
favorite resort of his. King Ludwig II, the 
ent sovereign, seems to have, Tike his 
Racer, a great preference for this historic 
pleasure house, and it looks worthy of the 
erence if we can judge wisely from our 
moving observatory. 
Our next station is Tutzing, on the west 
bank, where we see a chateau with pleasant 
unds, to which visitors are bospitably 
admitted. We read that here is a wonderful 
beer brewery, and a remarkable cellar hewn 
our of the rock. But I am well content to 
by these sights, believing there are better 
ings beyond. we go onward, and in a 
few minutes have reached the widest part of 
the lake, and our next station is Burnreid, 
on the west side, where there is an old monas- 
tery converted into a chateau. The noble 
owner of this fine old seat, allows the people 
free access to the beautiful park of fine oaks 
and beeches, and the guide-book gravely in- 
forms us that the beer of Bernreid is very 
The bank of the lake has now become 
atter, and the shadowy mountains seem to 
have drawn nearer. We can see, they tell us, 
the very summits which overlook the pleasant 
valleys of Berchstesgaden and Reichenhall, in 
which we tarried so many quiet days. The view 
from the Seeshaupt, the south end of the lake, 
is very charming, and one regrets that the 
steamer will not tarry here half an hour, 
while we dream of the hills again. But the 
sun is almost gone down, and we only pause 
while a few passengers step ashore and a few 
come on board, onl then the steamer slowly 
changes her direction and we are speeding 
northward again along the wooded east bank 
of the lake to Ambach, near which, on the 
height above, is the pilgrimage church of 
St. Heinrich, from which a good view is 
obtained of the pleasant land and the smiling 
lake. I am willing to take all this on trust, 
and so we go on our way in the soft evening 
light, winding all our wraps very close, for 
the air is chill, and in the twilight are landed 
at Starnberg, having paid our respects to the 
lake beloved of princes. It is less beautiful, 
I think, than our lake Winnipiseogee. 
Afterwards, we took a noon-day trip by 
steamer to Possenhofen, and spent an after- 
noon on a beautiful forest terrace overlooking 
the calm lake and the calmer mountain sum- 
mits. At such times the wanderer longs vainly 
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to share the rest and splendor of the hour 
with dear and well remembered friends. If 
I could have only one more beside me from 
the band of the loved and the absent, it were @ 
precious privilege; but I should like to fill this 
stately grove with hundreds of cheery and 
kindly f 

reunion, and an afternoon of delights. The 
artist would steal away from the throng, and 
find a cosy seat in yonder opening and make 
with pencil tracery an outline of yonder 
jagged 
a it clouds are resting so lovingly. The 
lover of woodland life would be charmed with 
those merry squirrels, black or brown, which 
scamper so fearlessly over the clean mossy 
turf, and chase each ether in mimic warfare 
"P the huge trunks of the elms and beeches. 


riends, and we could have a joyous 


aks and snowfields on which the 


e bird fancier would listen curiously to the 


notes of the feathered people who chaunt sweet 
lyrics far above us in the green depths of the 
fir-trees. The microscopic inquirers into the 
unseen world’s mysteries would scan the little 
reset winged creatures which are noise- 
ess 
would surely wander down to the green mead- 
ow, where blue veronicas and forget-me-nots, 
fringed gentians in boundless abundance, and 
autumn crocuses without number would re- 
ward his kind attention. 
too, of every size and hue, all differing some- 
what from those which line our autumn way- 
sides at home; but in the thicket just at hand, 
is our wild clematis, just in full perfection of 
starry, feathery fruit, and there, too, are the 
coral-like oval berries of the barberry. Fur- 
ther up the hill-side, in arid, rocky places, 
grows the “—— Erica, and close by its side 
is the slen 

Little, lowly kinsfolk they seem, of the fir- 
tree, whose tops are just against the heavens. 
Here, on the hill-side, stands a withered 
thistle, which has accomplished its life-work, 
and is waitin 
northland to blow it quite away, and scatter 


floating around us, and the botanist 


There are asters, 


er, trailing, straw-colored variety. 


for a stern blast from the 


its tufted seeds among the rocks, where other 
thistles may grow unreproved. It is only 
about six inches high, slightly declined, and 
delicate in form; its leaves are quite withered 
and dead, though still scornfully thorny, and 
the disk at the summit of the stem is heavily 
stocked with white-tufted fruit. The arrange- 
ment of the seed is on acircular flat recep- 
tacle, about three inches in diameter, and the 
ray florets have bleached to rete white- 
ness, and so the ripened thistle-head has sim- 
ulated a sunflower in everything but the 
golden hue. The artist has finished the al- 
pine sketch, and turns toward the tall firs to 
catch a glimpse of rare beauty, not so easily 
pictured. 


The sun, in its downward course, has found 
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a little opening in the dense tree-tops, through 
which he smiles down a gracious benediction 
upon us. The mossy forest floor is softly 
gilded, and the tall trunks of the firs look 
almost transparent as the beams come slant- 
ing downward from the lofty skylight. The 
painter who can fix this scene on the canvas 
in enduring tints, will be as famous as the 
duke who could jump twelve feet high, and 
toss the great black stone afar. I know well 
that the true painter must often have times of 
discouragement and disgust, for never can 
his art catch and portray the delicacy and 
intensity of the coloring of forest lights and 
of the sunset lake or of the glacier-crowned 
heights ; even as the poet must forever fail to 
find words which can express the gracious 
harmonies which have been whispered to the 
finer ear of the soul : 
“ But Lawoke, and behold it was a dream.” 


In the railway carriage, on our return to 
Munich from Starnberg, we had the pleasure 
of meeting with an American iady, who has 
established a school for girls at Starnberg, 
and I regretted exceedingly that we did not 
know of this household of our young country- 
women before our visit to Starnberg was over 
—it would have been such a luxury to have 
seen a whole house full of American girls in 
that intensely German town. Girls who come 
to Europe for instruction, do not appear to 
run the same risks as the young men resident 
here for educational purposes have to en- 
counter, and their facilities for acquiring 
modern languages, and for obtaining instruc- 
tion in art, are very excellent, better, doubt- 
less, than can be found anywhere in America. 
But young men say they feel the want of the 
family-life excessively, and that it is difficult 
not to fall into the beer-drinking and smok- 
ing habits of the country. The quantity of 
beer used is enormous, and we are constantly 
told that it is dangerous t» use the water of 
Munich, and that it will even produce typhus 
fever. Coffee and tea are excellent alterna- 
tives, but have the disadvantage of being far 
more expensive that the wine or beer—a lit- 
tle cup of tea costing four times as much as 
about a quart of beer, consequently, almost 
every one drinks the terribly bitter beer and 
the sour, common wine, hardly better than 
vinegar. 

The little gratuities very commonly given 
to servants besides their regular compensa- 
tion, are called “ trink-geld” (drink-money), 
though it is hardly to be supposed that all 
the money which is given in this manner 
goes for the wine-cup or the beer-mug. The 
custom of giving “pourboire” or “ trink- 
geld,” though undoubtedly absurd, has the 
effect of making the expectant servitor very 
attentive, as he knows that the amount of his 
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extra compensation is at the option of the 
giver. Perhaps, too, it establishes a habit of 
generous giving and of grateful receivin 
which is pleasant to see. American trayel. 
lers have been accused, whether justly or not, 
of being very lavish in giving these gratuities 
with a view of securing more than a fair 
share of the comforts and luxuries of hotels; 
but it is more reasonable to believe that their 
liberality is owing to a habit of valuing labor 
and personal service much higher than do 
Europeans. To give an intelligent, digni. 
fied-looking personage, dressed with extreme 
neatness, who has been carefully and politel 
attending to all your wishes for the last h 
hour, a present of two or three cents seems 
rediculous enough; but he takes it gratefully 
and most willingly, and then bids you adieu, 
well pleased. Money must be very precious 
to them—and we are told that wages are a 
small that the laboring people have to practice 
the most rigid economy and self denial. 
Many of the people are now making an 
autumn pilgrimage to Meran’in South Tyrol, 
to eat the grapes which are now in full perfee. 
tion. They are quite plenty here in Munich, 
and are far better than any I have ever tasted 
before. The white grapes are almost trans- 
parent, and have a faint, rosy tint on the side 
that has felt the sunbeams. Some of the 
bunches are a foot long, and so heavy that 
the grapes crush each other when you attempt 
to handle or carry them. And then how very 
sweet and good they are! The purple grapes, 
too, are very excellent, being a little more 
acid. A bunch often weighs a pound and a 
half, and is worth about fifteen cents. These 
grapes are accounted very wholesome—even 
medicinal—and we are recommended to eat 
two or three pounds a day, as a health restor- 
ative. But, if they cure the sick, what good 
can they do to well people? The unfer 
mented juice of the grapes is now sold asa 
beverage in the cafés, and tastes only a little 
better thau the best cider before fermentation, 
This also is accounted very healthful, and has 
the advantage of being entirely innocent of 
any intoxicating properties. The leaves rustle 
and fall around us, the ampelopsis glows 
brighter and brighter every day, and the sky 
has its autumnal! tints—insomuch that we feel 
sure that winter is coming. I have been much 
interested in noting the southern flight of 
birds—and they are said to be unerring in 
their predictions. Accordingly, in a few days, 
we propose to go onward to Vienna, where 
summer, it is said, lingers later. 8. R. 
Tenth mo. 3d, 1874. 
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‘'e good heart, the tender feeling, and 
the pleasant disposition, make smiles, love, 
and sunshine everywhere. 
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nO : 

habia For Friends’ Intelligencer. ; Now I believe our Heavenly Father has 
sceivin THE DOCTRINE OF ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. | placed us here in a state of probation and prep- 
n travel. I have for some time felt under a weight of | @ration for the enjoyment of an eternal and 
y Or not, concern on the subject of the doctrine of | blessed communion with Himself; that being 
ratuitieg Eternal Rewards and Punishment, or of its | ur highest possible good; and that He has 
D a fair rejection by many, which tendency I have made known to us those Divine laws which, 
"hotels; reason to fear is on the increase, even in our | in the very nature of things, are needful to 
rat their own beloved Society, and, as I apprehend, | be observed to bring about our salvation, or 
ng labor it has mainly arisen from an improper view | to qualify us for a state of divine communion 
than do that it is incompatible with the character of | With Himself; and should we unhappily, by 
, digni our Heavenly Father and His Divine attri- | Ur own wilful violation of those known laws 
extreme putes of justice, ineffable love and tender | Of our spiritual being during this state of 
politel mercy to inflict an everlasting and vindictive | Probation, bring upon ourselves a state of 
ast h punishment upon His erring children for mis- spiritual death, or estrangement from the en- 
S seems takes or disobedience during the short span |Joyment of the Divine life indwelling in the 
atefully of human life, and therefore reject the idea | 80ul, what right have we to look for another 
u adieu, of endless misery. state of probation or purification beyond the 
precious Now, while in general I place compara-| grave? Might not the language with more 
8 are gb tively little stress on religious views and be- | propriety apply to such, “ If they hear not 
practice lief, yet, so far as they have an influence upon Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
al. human conduct, they are of importance. persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 
king an I believe the doctrine in question, viz.,| Then, oh, dear fellow-probationer, let me 
1 Tyrol, that future punishment cannot be of eternal | entreat thee to lean no longer on any such 
| perfeo. duration, is a dangerous ore to entertain, as| broken reed as that of immunity from a 
Munich, tending to lull the careless and lukewarm | State of endless misery, as the result of neg- 
r tasted into a state of ease and indifference, and to | lected preparation for eternity, but with full 
t trans harden and embolden in his course the liber- | Purpose of heart to close in with the offers of 
the side tine and openly profane. In view of the redeeming love 80 mercifully extended, and 

of the natural and sad result of such views, I am thus secure the highest happiness, both here 
vy that inclined to state what to me is entirely clear, | #04 hereafter. In the language of the poet: 
attempt and to exonerate our Divine Father from the “Blame thy conduct—charge not Heaven— 
yw very charge of vindictiveness. Our beneficent On thy head thy blood will lie; 
grapes, Creator has, in His boundless wisdom, estab- Every help to thee is given, 
le more lished both in the visible world, and in His Suiting man’s free agency.” 

and a infinitely higher spiritual creation, certain] Oy, more concisely: “Be wise to-day; ’tis 

These fixed laws for the government of matter and | madness to defer.” A. J. P. 





a of mind ; and these laws are wholly and en- Clarksboro’, N. J., Eleventh mo. 18th, 1874. 

to eat tirely adapted to promote the happiness and aha 

restor- ~_ — of oe creatures, - en Wieus tes Teepeiied 
it good at of His creature man; and while his eu RIGHT UaR OF mount: 


unfer- obedience to these laws is always attended 


d asa with happiness, on the other hand, disobedi-} The greater number, even of the intelligent 
a little ence thereto is invariably attended by the | and well-disposed, have been, directly or in- 
‘tation, natural result thereof. As he that, disregard- | directly, taught from childhood to regard the 
nd has ing the known physical law, thrusts his hand | right of property as unqualified and absolute. 
ent of into the fire will suffer, so, also, he that wil- hat I possess, whether earned by my own 
s rustle fully disregards the position, that “the soul | labor or received by inheritance, is wholly 
glows that sinneth it shall die,” or cease to possess | mine, to use just as | please. If I choose to 
he sky the Divine life, and thereby loses the power | give some portion of it for this purpose or for 
ve feel of communion with his Heavenly Father, the| that, it is my prerogative to do so. If I 
much only source of true happiness, has none to | choose to withhold it, I have the right to do 
sht of blame other than himself, and has no more | this, and no one has any reason for complaint 
ing in right to call in question the law of his being, | or censure. I may do what I will with my 
; days, dispensed in infinite wisdom for his highest|own. Such is the thought of the majority of 
where good, than he who, regardless of known phy-| men. It underlies their whole conduct in the 
. R. sical law, is burned by contact with the de-| use of money. When they give anything 


vouring element; and it would be equally as | away they take credit to themselves, because 
just in the one case as in the other to attrib- | they suppose it lay wholly with themselves to 
ute the known natural result to a vindictive | give or to withhold. They regard the giving 
disposition, or desire to punish, inthe Author |as an act of pure generosity on their part. 
of our being, the all-wise Framer of thoselaws| Or, if they are constitutionally kind and 
of matter and of mind. sympathetic in their temperament, they may 
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give from the mere impulse of feeling, with- 


out any intelligent purpose or any sense of 


obligation. 

All this is wrong. The right of property is 
not absolute. It may be so as regards the 
civil law ; but every human being lives under 
the higher law of love—the great law of unity 
for the moral universe, as the law of gravita- 
tion is for the material—and, since this law 
requires each to care for all others as for him- 
self, every person is held bound under it to 
regard his property as a sacred trust, not for 
himself alone, but for his fellow-men as well. 
This obligation qualifies his rights of property 
and limits them. No one has the right to 
use his money or estate for his own gratifi- 
cation merely, and without regard to the wel- 
fare of those about him and of his race. He 
owes a debt to God and man, which he must 
pay or be dishonest. Whether wealth has 
come by inheritance or as the result of per- 
sonal toil and sacrifice, they who possess it 
ean in no case claim more than a qualified 
right to use itasthey will . . .« « 





NO DEARTH OF KINDNESS, 
BY G. MASSEY. 


There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours ; 

Only in cur blindness 
We gather thorns from flowers. 


Outward, we are spurning— 
Trampling one another! 

While we are inly yearning 
At the name of “ Brother !” 


There’s no dearth of kindness, 
Or love among mankind, 

But in darkling loneness 
Hooded hearts grow blind. 


Full of kindness tingling, 
Soul is shut from soul, 

When they might be mingling 
In one kindred whole. 


There’s no dearth of kindness, 
Though it be unspoken, 

From the heart it buildeth 
Rainbow-smiles in token— 


That there be none so lowly, 
But have some angel-touch ; 

Yet, nursing loves unholy, 
We live for self too much ! 


There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours ; 
Only in our blindness 
We gather thorns from flowers. 


——_—~<er- —__ 
AUTUMN VIOLETS. 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 

When swallows have departed, 
And wreaths of crimson leaves 

Are twined around the empty nests 
Beneath the cottage eaves; 
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When pallid sunlights faintly shine 
Where fading roses glow, 

How sweetly in the year’s decline 
The autumn violets blow! 


When all the corn is garnered, 
And all the work is done, 

God gives us back the early joys 
That bloomed when life begun ; 
Nor shall we mourn the gayer flowers 
That perished long ago, 

If in these later days of ours 
The autumn violets blow. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOW TO PROLONG LIFE. 


We are indebted to the Chicago Inter-ocean 
for a very interesting article with the above 
caption, from which we make the following 
extracts: 

“* Much interest has recently sprung up in 
medical circles upon the art of prolongi 
life, and very recently, in England, Dr. John 


Gardner and Sir George Duncan Gibb, have © 


created considerable enthusiasm, the first by 
his work entitled “The/Means of Prolonging 
Life after Middle Age.”’ and the second by 
his paper read before the Anthropological 
Institute on the “ Physical Condition of Cen- 
tenarians.” Dr. Gardner points to the re. 
markable discoveries in the use of anzsthetics, 
for so many years regarded as a pleasant 
myth.” 


- We turn with interest to these three ‘val 
uable specifics, mental tranquillity, moderate 
sobriety, warmth and good temperature. 


“Tt was a philosophical remark of the — 


French physician who said, ‘Men don’t 
usually die; they kill themselves.’ Fretting 
and fuming will do more toward killing a 
moderately healthy adult than a voyage to 
the North Pole and six weeks’ residence upon 
an ice-floe. Dr. Gardner thus sums up his 

ood advice: ‘A tranquil mind, well-selected 

iet, exercise short of fatigue in favorable 
states of the weather, confinement to a warm 
house in cold and wet weather, well warmed 
and ventilated sleeping apartments, clothing 
adapted to the seasons, maintenance of the 
animal heat of the body, particularly of the 
lower extremities, careful avoidance of exter- 
nal influences tending to produce disease, 
malaria and the like; judicious bathing to 
secure a healthy skin—these are the principal 
points claiming the attention of aged persons 
even when enjoying the best health.’ Dr. 
Gardner advises extreme watchfulness of the 
human framework, as it approaches the grand 
climation of sixty-three years. Impure water 
has much to do with Sonteaing premature 
decay, and travelling is not by any means as 
beneficial to continued heath as judicious ar- 
rangements at home. Diet is a question 
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ghich must be left, we fear, to personal ex- 

rience, but both doctors agree that the 

h of potatoes, malt liquors and cheese 
should be steadily avoided.” 


and body; or a long life and a happy one, 
blessed with ‘ honor, love, obedience, troops 
of friends,’ a life that goes down in the sunset 


“From the statistics of all countries there 
rs to be no reason why, with average 
care and the observance of common-sense 
inciples, any man of naturally sound con- 
stitution may not preserve his life beyond the 
allotted three score and ten years. Whether 
extreme old age is a boon to be desired is a 
question to be decided by individual feeling. 
“There is doubtless not a more lonely or 
itiable object in nature than the old man of 
ninety years, who has outlived his compeers, 
and seen the grass close over his nearest and 
dearest friends. The ‘Last Man,’ described 
by Campbell, is not a more solitary spectacle 
than the form that is bent with age, and the 
mind that has reaped a harvest of griefs and 
grrows. Yet where old age is added to 
cheerfulness ; when the daily routine of life 
is watched by kindly eyes, and ministered to 
by affectionate hands, it is as a ‘ lusty winter, 
frosty but kindly,’ Life is sweet, and to the 
healthy spirit a source of constant thankful- 
ness. It is only to the morbid or selfish na- 
ture, wounded by blighted affection or hope, 
or rendered miserable by a long-continued 
abuse of groveling passion, that life is shorn 
of its beauties, and the dark unknown offers 
s haven of oblivion and sweet uncertainty. 
‘It is a happy world after all,’ says the 
venerable Paley, and. it is the wish of every 
honest and aealliier spirit to live as long as 
possible within the sunshine of human love, 
and surrounded by the beauties of ever boun- 
tiful nature.” 


“ Although the individual opinions referred 
to were more particularly intended for Eng- 
lishmen, whose damp climate and full habit 
of living rather predispose to gout and 
theumatic diseases, they may be regarded by 
Americans with equal profit. In this West- 
ern climate, with its sudden changes from 
intense heat to cold, from the restless and ner- 
vous character of our daily life, we are subject 
toeven a greater variety of diseases than our 
easy-going English cousins. With them dis- 
ease seems to hold its headquarters in the 
stomach ; with us it makes sad havoc with 
the brain. With a constant strain upon the 


mind and body, a restlsss, uneasy longing for 


4 phantom in the form of wealth or political 
ambition, a system of diet which would kill 
the strongest digestion, there can be no health. 
It is simply a question for each man to con- 
sider well and carefully—a short life and a 
merry one, overeast by moments of intense 
gloom, and closed by suffering, both of mind 




























of a well-spent day, cefully, beautifully, 
cheerfully, like a child in 


into its first sleep.” 
The sound philosophy contained in the 


above extracts must strike the mind of every 
careful thinker, and it will probably do no 
harm for the most watchful of us to ponder 
well the truths they contain. M. E. 





Lire has been called a warfare. Blessed, 


then, is the periodical armistice of the Sab- 
ieth~Seeeel 

also a retrospection. 
of the fight that we can see how the battle is 


going. 


not only as a day of rest, but 
It is only in the pauses 





THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 
The different islands have much more like- 


ness than unlikeness, but they have their in- 
dividual traits. 
shrubs and flowers, and in the variety of its 
conformation; Haley’s boasts the largest 
plot of arable land ; Star is the barrenest of 
them all, except White Island, but not even 
Appledore can quite compete with its ma- 
jestic cliffs and crags, and nowhere else do 
the rocks bear the marks of such convulsions. 
Duck Island, with its fierce Shag and Mingo 
reefs, is unlikeany of the others. This island 
would seem to have named the group the 
Isles of Shoals—not the Isle of Shoals, as is 
so often said and written. 
those who say that the group was so called 
because of the “shoals’ 
their first attraction, and it is worthy of men- 
tion that “The Shoal of Isles” is an appella- 
tion not unknown to old geographers. There 


Appledore is wealthiest in 


But there are 


of fish which were 


were so many of them that there seemed to 
be a “shoal,” a “school,” of them. 

There is something almost pathetic in the 
way in which the grass and herbage nestle 
among the rocks, as if they fain would clothe 
their jagged forms with many-tinted drapery. 
The mosses and the lichens emulate their 
zeal. Appledore is almost as rich in them 
as any mountain side. And still the glory 
of these islands is not in anything that clothes 
the rocks, but in the ool themselves. If 
they could be stripped bare of every scrap of 
green they nourish with ae food, they 
would be just as grand as they are now, 
though far less beautiful ; for their soft grays 
and browns wed very happily with the scanty 
grass and foliage, and bring forth exquisite 
effects of color. But who shall fitly say or 
sing the wonder of these cliffs and crags, 
these precipices that repel the ever-fresh in- 
vasions of the sea, these seams and scars, 
these dikes and battlements, these veins of 
different sorts so curiously twisted, so fantas 
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tically braided, by the fiery hands that 
moulded all this fearful pageantry? In what 
a fierce, wild mood the elemental forces must 
have been when they did so strange a piece 
of work as this! 


“ A heap of bare and splintery crags 
Tumbled about by lightning-and frost, 
With rifis, and chasms, and storm-bleached jags 
That wait and grow! for a ship.to be lost— 
No island, but rather the skeleton 
Of a wrecked and vengeance-smitten one.” 


—John W. Chadwick, in “ Harper's Magazine.” 





NOTICES. 





PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCEOOL UNION. 


The next meeting will be held at Race street 
Meeting-house, Sixth-day evening, Twelfth month 
1lth, at 8 o’clock. An essay on conducting schools 
consistantly .with Friends’ principles may be ex- 
pected. All are invited. 

BEensaMIN HALLowELt, JR., Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Association will meet at 820 Spruce street, 
on Fourth-day evening next, Twelfth month 9th, at 
8 o’clock. N. E. Janney, Secretary. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Committee of Management will meet in the lib- 
rary-room, Race street, on Fourth-day evening, 9th 
inst., at 8 o’clock. J. M. Exits, Clerk. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Reading, Pa., at 2 P. M. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., at 3 P. M. 
“e Newtown Square, Pa., at3 P. M. 


12th mo. 6th, 
“ 








ITEMS. 





Tue salaries of male and female’ teachers in the 


schools of San Francisco have been equalized. 


A CONFERENCE of workingmen was recently held 
in Bristol, England, in which were the representa- 
They passed a resolution 
in favor of settling all international disputes by 


tives of 80,000 workmen. 


arbitration. 


Tue increasing importance of Oregon as a grain- 
producing State is shown by the amount of her ex- 
ports from August, 1873. The wheat exported 
from Portland to Great Britain from that time to the 
end of June of the present year consisted of fifty- 
one cargoes, containing 938,626 centals, valued at 
$1,830,585, and of eleven cargoes of flour, contain- 
ing 82,206 barrels, valued at $468,072. During the 
same period 421,700 centals of wheat and 124,546 
barrels of flour were shipped to San Francisco, 
making the total amount of exports 1,360,326 cen- 
tals of wheat, valued at $2,621,815, and 206,752 
barrels of flour, valued at $1,161,938.— Boston 
Transcript. 


A Megpicat Scuoo. ror Women was recently 
opened in London, aud Emily, Faithfull, in com- 
mending the separate education of men and women 
for the medical profession, says: ‘The only mat- 


ter of vital importance is that women should re- 
ceive an absolutely good education, that they 
should have the best teachers, and, above all, that 
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ee 
the same standard of efficiency (as exists in the cg), 
leges for men) should be maintained.” The ney 
school may prove of great indirect value to wome 
for those not studying professionally will be aj. 
lowed to attend the lectures. As professional 
nurses, and those having the care of children 
the sick of their own families, women should hayy 
every opportunity given them to obtain a knowl. 
edge of physiology and the laws of health, whethe 
they are to become physicians or not.—Pub. Ledge, 


Sprciat attention is given to hygiene in the 
Chauncey Hall School in Boston. Where delicaty 
health renders conformity to the regular course g 
all difficult, the pupil takes a little more than haj 
the work of his class for the first year, and the 
next year, instead of being promoted, he remaing i 
the same class, reviews what he did the previon 
year, and takes up what he omitted. As all th 
class are told at the beginning of the year that cep. 
tain members are to remain two years in the cl 
there is no mortification at not being promoted. 
Moravian. 


Some Irems aBouT PHILADELPHIA.—The city hagg 
population of nearly 800,000, who live in an areaof 
120 square miles. It has 900 miles of streets ang 
roads open for use; more than 500 miles of theg 
are paved. It is lighted by nearly 10,000 gas-lamps, 
The earth beneath congeals and is penetrated by 
134 miles of sewers, over 600 miles of gas maing, 
and 546 miles of water-pipe. There are over 2]} 
miles of city railways; nearly 794 city railroad cars 
passing over these railroads daily ; 3,025 steam. 
boilers ; over 400 public’ schools, with suitable 
buildings ; over 1,600 school-teachers, and ove 
80,000 pupils. There are over 34,000 hath-rocms, 
most of which are supplied with hot water, and fog 
the use of the water, at low rates, its citizens pay 
more than a million dojlars annually. There are over 
4(0 places of public worship, and accommodation 
in them for 300,000 persons. 


Many important facts in relation to the use of 
mineral poisons were presented for consideration at 
the sessions of the National Academy of Science, 
which were held recently in Philadelpbia. 

The use of Paris or Schwelhfurth green, which 
was the subject of the paper, was principally dwelt 
on. It bad been recommended for the destruction 
of the Colorado, or potato-bug, and the demand for 
the article had become so large that one chemistis 
Baltimore manufactured 3,000 lbs. a day, and drug- 
gists in small western towns ordered it by the ton 
It was composed of arsenite and acetate of copper, 





which were poisonons to both animal and vegetable 
life. It would not be taken yp by the leaves of 
plants, but woulda be washed into the soil, which 
would soon become incapable of eupporting vegeta 
tion. It was a grave question what chemical changes 
might take place in the soil that would enable plants 
to take up these poisons; that such may occur had 
been recently proved by analysis made by Prof. 
Silliman. The loose way in which this poison was 
handled, and the absence of all restriction upon its 
sale, were very alarming. Many deaths had oe 
curred, either through accident or design, from 
Paris green which had been purchased to kill 
roaches, or other vermin. 

The increasing sale and use of strychnia for sim- 
ilar purposes, was alsoalluded to. The general use 
of aniline colors in candy-making, and for coloring 
syrups and jellics in imitation of the fruits from 
which they were supposed to be made, was in- 
stanced as one of the ways in which the health’of 
the people was daily being injured. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 5, 1874. No. 41. 
S20 SAVEID! 


, To meet the urgent demand of the times the 

FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 

mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter se. 

their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine ] 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. . Agents Wanted : 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 











Furniture Warerooms, !8 North Ninth Street. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
ON HAND. 


Bes Repairing, Varnishing and Upholetering 
promptly attended to. 

gas" Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 






























LIGHT EXPENSES! LOW PRICES ! New Type—Skilled Workmen 
D. L. STACKHOUSE, Established over 3O Years. | 
DEALER IN }——— rc 
CHINA, GLASS AND QUEENSWARE,| <> |autweanacs 2 
No. 645 N. Bighth St,, above Wallace, | 2 |/NVOICES, 
PHILADELPHIA. — = } 


S@- Especial Attention given to Decorating China and 
Engraving Glassware. 


DESIRABLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 


NEAT STRIPED SILKS, 87} cts. and $1.00 per yard, 
18, 20, 22 and 24 inch COLORED BARCELONA 
SHAWLS. 
WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, different sizes. 
LONG AND SQUARE BOUND THIBET SHAWLS, 
LONG & SQUARE BOUND BLANKET SHAWLS. 
LONG AND SQUARE MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS 
FIFTY BROWN MIXED SQUARE SHAWLS, neat 
Borders. 


Corner of Library Street. 
200 YDS. GRENADINE, for Friends’ Caps. 


560 YDS. BROWN AND MODE CASHMERES, fine MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., 


at 624 cts. Of Philadelphia. 
BROWN AND MODE MOHAIRS, FOR FRIENDS. No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
3-4 and 6-4 MODE FLANNELS, FOR SKIRTING 
AND SACQUES 


ATAVI Tad “Ld 





CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 


OLIVE BROWN FRENCH MERINOES, from 75 cts. a cin teen 

up. T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. . 
PLAIN SHADES OF SILKS, at $1.37} per. yard. ee 
ONE CASE CANTON FLANNELS, at 12} cts. for | PERSONS DESIRING BOARDING IN A FRIENDS 


family, can find good accommodation at 1607 





merly 16 cts. i Chestnat Street. A. P. COOK. 
ONE CASE PLAIN CALICORS, at 10, cts. formerly | 4t. 
12} cts. RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


JOHN H, STOKES, CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
3. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. No. 1125 Suuarr Atay, 


N. B.—I have on hand several pieces of fine (First Street above Race Street,) 
OLIVE AND BROWN FRENCH BEAVER CLOTHS, PHILADBLPHIA. 
of the best makes, and MY OWN IMPORTATION, JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
adapted to Friends, which I will close out LESS cam: a iene, qucamesn cant 206, 
THAN COST, my sales not warranting me in keeping | "No. 956 N. Twentieth St. No, 1115 Citron 8t 
a line of these goods. ly 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 
Tus Onty Dovaie Sprinc 1n THE MARKET. 


Pat’d 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
.ow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘“ Jonzs Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, ‘ 


Formuaty 421 Norra Srxra Srassr, 
has removed to 247 North hth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his ds and those in need 
of his services. 
PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAO H. MACDONALD, late Outter and Fore- 
man for Caas. 0. Jacxson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their | 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ILLIAM HEACOOK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Finsser Sreeet, Para. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Ooffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Maaxer Srauer, Painaps.Paia. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtares, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
apWin ORAPT. ©. 0, JESSUP 





THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works, Camdex, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, é&o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
%9p 823 33 North Second Bt.. Phileda 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


A full assortment of ge suitable for Friends wear con: 
stantly on hand. tisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR; 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. / At the Old Stand 
Wo. 531 Aroh Street, Philadelphia, 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SCHOOL FULL! 


SWITHIN C0. SHORTLIDGE’S BOYS’ BOARDING 
SCHO@L AT KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Having 85 boarders is full for 1874. New Circulars 
for 1875 sent to any address. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full, 
or partial College Course of instruction. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogues, 


A. WRIGHT, Pres. 


Tth mo. 11, 1874 Springboro, Warren Oo., 0 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 

A Boarding School for both sexes, controlled 
by the Society of Friends, receives pupils at any time. 
Winter term ($90.00,) begins 1st-mo. 4th, 1875. 

Address, 


8. C. COLLINS, Principal, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY 
EASTON, WASHINGTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


A Boarding andDay School, for both sexes. A. W. 
Macy, Principai. Winter term, $50, begins 11th mo. 
17. For circulars, &c., address, 


JOB H. WILBUR, Trustee. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PA. 


The Fourteeuth year of this school for both sexes, 
will open on August 3lst. The whole expense is 
$210 per year. For Circulars, addess 


GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 
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